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THE CO-OP THINKS OF SPRING 


It won’t be long now until we are right in 
the middle of spring and that is the time 
when books become rather unpopular. But 
don’t forget that the Co-op can supply 
equipment for play as well as for work. 


TENNIS EQUIPMENT: — The most 
popular makes of rackets and balls at prices 
to suit your pocketbook. Tennis shoes 
from 85c up. 


SOFTBALL EQUIPMENT :—An assort- 
ment of bats from 50c to $1.75 and the 
official concealed stitch soft ball. 


OUTDOOR CLOTHING: — Corduroy 
jackets and slacks at reduced prices. Also 
sweat shirts, running pants and other items. 
Lots of other items too. If you get the 
Co-op habit it is apt to save you money. 





THE CORNELL CO-OP 


Opposite Willard Straight 


Be Smart! Wear A 
Hand-Knit Suit 


We have a large selection of yarns, of all 
colors and qualities from which you can make 


for vourself, a sweater, coat or suit. 
Twinkle Crepe Cassimere Sport 


This is a soft medium- All wool firm yarn that 
weight wool spun with _ is ideal for a coat at 65c 
silk at 40c a ball. a ball. 


THE NEW 


ROTHSCHILD’S | 


Richfield Products! 


Complete Lubrication 


Tire Service 


On The Hill 


Dryden, Ithaca and Maple 
Dial 2611 


AND 


On The Level 


Fulton and W. Buffalo 
Dial 2008 


Gordon Gas Stations 


POULTRY RAISERS 


Have Been Coming to Treman, King & Com- 
pany For 92 Years For Equipment That Is 
Scientific and Dependable. 


Our 1936 Display of Poultry Needs Is More 
Complete Than Ever 


Special Equipment Made To Order 
In Our Tin Shop 


Treman, King’s 


State at Cayuga 
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The Poultry Industry--- Yesterday and Today 


a romantic and eventful narra- 

tive which can be traced back 
several centuries before Christ. Fowls 
were first brought under domestica- 
tion by inhabitants of the Malayan 
Peninsula in southern Asia. The cock 
was first captured to serve as a time- 
keeper and as a watchdog, but later 
cock fighting came into prominence 
as the leading sport and was the reas- 
on for many public gatherings. Today 
the primitive Malaysian uses. the 
cock bird to count his days in the 
dark recesses of the jungle just as 
the pre-Malays carried the ancestors 
of our domesticated fowls for the same 
purpose, as they migrated down the 
river gorges of southeastern Asia. The 
regularity with which the cock toid 
them certain periods of the night and 
day by his melodious crowing estab- 
lished his value as a time clock. The 
dependability of his alarm as he 
sensed danger or anything strange 
made his presence invaluable for the 
primitive traveler and his family in 
forseeing approaching danger. The 
ease with which the cock could be 
transported and fed was also a favor- 
able reason for his use. 


T: history of poultry culture is 


Because of these abilities of the 
cock, a series of rituals developed 
around him, some of which, are still 
procticed by primitive groups. In the 
beginning, cocks and only cocks were 
wanted. The Malay tribesman would 
steal baby chicks from the jungle and 
as the chicks developed, the cocks 
were kept and the pullets were re- 
turned to the wilds. Frequently birds 
were sacrificed to ward off evil. It 
was believed that an individual who 
killed a white male bird having a di- 
vided comb, would lose his possessions 
yet would be free from the presence 
of the devil in his home. The sport 
of cock-fighting, too, arose as a sub- 
stitute for human battle. Among the 
superstitions of medical interest 
ascribed in the cock are: pills made 
of pounded dried flesh of the cock, 
mixed with equal parts of gallnuts and 
sumach, were ingested for the immedi- 
ate alleviation of pain; the gall when 
consumed with mutton broth in the 
morning on an empty stomach restored 
the memory; madness was cured by 
the smoke of the dried comb of a 
white or red cock; drinking a solu- 





By H. J Davis 
tion containing dried comb of a white 
or red cock; drinking a solution con- 
taining dried comb broke up bad 
habits; an application of a cock's 
blood mixed with honey increased a 
man’s Virility. 


HE early Malays would eat neither 

chickens nor eggs. The exact time 
and part played by early Malay women 
in using eggs and birds for food is 
not recorded; but as far back as we 
are able to trace the habits of pioneer 
groups in all countries, we find the 
women taking am intcrest in birds 
for the sake of their meat and the 
eggs they laid, whereas men were in- 
terested primarily in their sporting 
qualities. 





The development of the art of in- 
cubation probably. began in some pre- 
historic era. Chinese writers refer 
to the operation of incubators as early 
as 500 B. C. and they claim to have 
borrowed the custom from the Malays. 
Satisfactory hatches were obtained by 
placing the eggs in barrels which 
were heated from the outside by 
means of decomposing green manure. 
Healthy chicks were secured from 
this type of incubator. However, 
skeptics claimed ‘that fowls so hatch- 
ed were unfit for food because the 
meat was permanently contaminated 
by the use of the manure and that the 
latter also induced sterility. 

The Egyptians used as incubators 
ovens made of sun dried brick and 
mud. These hatcheries were divided 
into a number of compartments, each 
of which had a capacity of several 
thousand eggs. Heat was supplied by 
burning either camel manure or finely 
chopped straw. 

Both the Malays and the Egyptians 
determined the temperature of the 
eggs by holding them against their 


eyelid where the sensitive nerves told 
them whether the temperature was too 
hot or too cold. Another means of 
checking on the temperature involved 
the use of wax which would barely 
melt at body temperature. By placing 
a container of this way in the in- 
cubator and adjusting the temperatu -< 
so that the wax remained in a semi- 
liquid form, the temperature proved 
suitable for good hatchability hatch- 
ing. 

The uevelopment of brooding closely 
paralleled the advances in incuba- 
tion. The earlier brooders, like the 
earlier incubators, were heated from 
fermenting manure. The Egyptians 
utilized the same equipment for both 
incubation and brooding, a practice 
which has persisted in that country 
to the present time. 


ROM the so-called “jungle fowl” 

of southern Asia were developed 
several breeds of poultry some of 
which were later taken to Europe and 
spread across the continent as civiliza- 
tion progressed. The first poultry in 
the United States came from the prim- 
itive European stock and were brought 
to this country with the earlier set- 
tlers of Jamestown in 1607. How- 
ever, the possibilities of producing and 
managing poultry flocks for financial 
profits were unrecognized prior to 
1825. Previous to this time fowls were 
owned by farmers and by suburban- 
ites as a matter of course to provide 
food for home consumption. Eggs 
were almost exclusively a warm 
weather product as no special care 
was given to hens to induce laying. 
Also, in colonial days the abundance 
of wild game and birds, including tur- 
keys, tended to minimize the need for 
maintaining domestic flocks. 


The period from 1825 to 1860 
brought cheap grain and improved 
transportation and a boon was thus 
given to poultry production partic- 
ularly in the Ohio valley. In 1839 in 
each of sixteen states the total valua- 
tion of poultry and eggs was $250,000 
or more. The greatest concentration 
of flocks were in the states of New 
York, Virginia and Pennsylvania with 
the valuation for New York reaching 
more than $1,500,000 and for Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, the states farthest west- 

(Please turn to page 117) 
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The Queen Is Dead 


HE word spread like chaff before 
T an April wind, ‘R-1149’ was 

dead! It seemed that R-2146 
had discovered the stiffened body of 
her friend when she lifted her lids 
the other morning and looked around 
the spacious quarters of The Old 
Ladies Home. There under the roost 
was R-1149, her feet drawn daintily 
up under her, her comb gently cover- 
ing up her glazed eyes. The Queen 
was dead! God save the Queen! 


The grand old lady of the Cornell 
flock was no more. In the eight years 
and three months of record breaking 
service for the poultry department, 
during which she produced 1,515 eggs 
and set a record by averaging 200 
eggs a year for seven straight years, 
she had made a great name for her- 
self and was acknowledged matiarch 
of the flock. 


As became her royal station, noth- 
ing less fashionable than ‘nephritis, 
bordering on visceral gout’ could take 
R-1149 from this world into Chicken 


Professor G. F. Heuser, of the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry, said 
recently, in a discussion of “Bottle 
Chickens,” that the scientific values 
of displaying chickens in glass jars 
were neglible. Dr. Heuser’s com- 
ment was occasioned by the recent 
notoriety given Henry and Mathide, 
fowls, whose owners had imprisoned 
them since they were chicks in five- 
gallon carboys. The individuals, im- 
prisoned thus, were fed by their own- 
ers at normal intervals, but no rec- 
ords of their growth were kept and 
visual appearance became the only 
clue to their well-being. Only re- 
cently did the effort of the laymen 
scientists come to light when the 
Humane Society of Denver, Colorado, 
became alarmed at the plight of 
Mathide, who now fullgrown, remains 
a prisoner unable to escape through 
the three inch bottle neck. The food 
and water given the “Bottled Chicken” 
can be controlled, but the disadvan- 
tages of such confinement outway the 
advantages except perhaps the fact 
that it incites public curiosity which 
is seldom of value in scientific re- 
search. 

More useful, Dr. Heuser, believes 
is the experiment, in which one hun- 
dred and forty-four white Leghorns, 
confincd to wire cages, are under- 
going nutritional tests. These hens 


By Jack Spaven ’36 


Heaven. The royal physicians were 
powerless to stop the attack of the 
disease, and could only stand by until! 
the end came. 


The entire chicken colony mourned 
the passing of their ruler; especially 
did the inmates of the Old Ladies 
Home feel the loss, as it was in this 
establishment that the Queen, along 
with 34 ladies in waiting kept the 
royal household. The death broke up 
this famous Old Ladies Home Pen, 
and now the other ancients run with 
the rest of the flock, and are being 
used by poultrymen in a study of 
longevity and sustained production. 

R-1149 has had an interesting life 
from the poultryman’s§ standpoin;. 
During the first year of her life she 
reached her laying peak with 241 
eggs. The other»seyen years total as 
follows: 221, 214, 210, 188, 152, 175, 
114. The hatchability of her eggs in- 
creased from 73 to 83 percent in the 
fourth year, and begain dropping 
rapidly to zero in the seventh year, 


Bottled Chickens 


By P. L. Loomis °37 


live contentedly in their wire cells 
under accurately controlled condi- 
tions of temperature, aeration and 
sanitation. They all receive an equal 
chance to eat and feed at anytime 
they feel inclined to do so, and their 
activity, growth, and daily egg produc- 
tion are ample indications of their 
physical condition. The advantages 
of such confinement, the scientists be- 
lieve, lies in the fact that accurate 
control of conditions is constantly 
held in check by the experimenters. 
It would be natural to assume that 
hens confined to cages would not have 
advantages of exercise which would 
seem necessary for their healthful, 
vigorous maintenance, but such is not 
the case, and from all appearances 
hens do not need large areas to roam 
in since they are excessively active 
even in rather. close confinement. In 
view of this fact we can cite examples 
of large commercial henneries in 
our large cities, in which hens are 
kept in small ¢ages and the producers 
are able to realize profits from im- 
mediate delivery of strictly fresh eggs 
to the consumer. 

This particular flock of white Leg- 
horns is being studied with reference 
to the protein requirement of egg pro- 
duction. Chickens of standard weights 
are being fed various percentages of 
protein to learn which percentage is 


and then rising to 10.4 percent in the 
eighth and last year of her life. 

Even though her station was above 
the other members of her flock and 
her royal blood unquestioned R-1149 
did not get special or extra care, and 
was treated as one of her own people. 
Cornell grain and mash rations were 
used throughout the eight years of 
her life, and she had artificial lighting 
in her royal suite. 


R-1149 had acquaintances among 
some of the foremost poultrymen of 
the United States and Canada, and 
spent the first years of her life while 
Cornell’s famous poultryman, Prof. 
James Rice was head of the depart- 
ment. 


What bird will ascend the throne 
and occupy the empty nest left by 
R-1149 is not known, but it is rumored 
in poultry circles that there are sev- 
eral near relatives of the dead Queen 
who have their eyes on the coveted 
position. 


most favorable, and at what time in 
the hen’s production period a certain 
percentage may be advantageously fed 
to get the highest egg yield. The 
amounts fed range from 14% to 20% 
protein and results up to the present 
time indicate that to obtain early 
rapid growth the daily feeding should 
contain about 19% to 20% protein 
during the chicks first four to six 
weeks; the next three months 17% 
to 18% is recommended and for the 
remaining life span, or producing 
years, 15% to 16% protein tends to 
promote the best egg production to- 
gether with a vigorous healthy con- 
dition. 

The importance of the protein ex- 
periment is significant in view of the 
previous studies, of the various agri- 
cultural experiment stations, which 
have concluded that protein levels are 
closely related to various conditions 
such as; chick mortality; feather pull- 
ing; rickets: tail pulling; cannibal- 
ism; lack of disease resistance; and 
poor physical condition. ‘ 

Several other experiments being car 
ried on by the department at present 
are attempting to prove the value of 
corn gluten meal in the diet and if 
there is any appreciable effect on in- 
terior egg quality. Experimenters are 
also attempting to show the effect of 
vitamin G on the hatchibility of egs® 
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of a hen in the poultry yard in 

which she tells of her achieve- 
ment. Producing a product so com- 
plete as an egg is something to raise 
the “ego” of any hen. There are ex- 
ceptions to the rule and hens may be 
individually different in their expres- 
sion, so that we find some hens do 
not cackle after laying, while other 
hens cackle when there are no eggs 


Fiver has heard the cackling 


in sight. The question, why does a 
hen cackle, is well placed in the 
eategory containing the enigma, 


“which came first, the chicken or the 
egg?” Obviously the hen cackles be- 
cause she wants to. 

Let us glance at the product she 
has produced. It is warm and moist 
due to a coating of mucus. In a short 
time the mucus dries forming a gel- 
atinous cuticle called the bloom. This 
cuticle covers the pores in the shell, 
thereby decreasing evaporating of the 
eggs contents. Much rough handling 
and humid storage conditions will 
add to the destruction of this bloom. 
Mother Nature did not designate an 
egg to be two ounces of human food, 
but is concerned in obtaining a chick 
from it. During the incubation pro- 
cess the pores become the passageway 
of the respiratory gases involved in 
the development of the embryo. After 
the destruction of the protective cuti- 
cle, bacteria and molds may enter 
and by their growth will eventually 
cause the egg to become unfit for food 
and as a potential chick. 

As there are fashions in innunmer- 
able objects, so certain colors of egg 
shells are in vogue in different parts 
of the country. In contemplating a 
purchase of eggs, some people do 
nothing more than to discriminate 
against a certain color of shell. The 
interior quality of the egg is in no 
way correlated with the outside pig- 
mentation. 

The shell is a rigid structure of al- 
most pure calcium carbonate and is 
composed of three layers. The inside 
layer is thin and crystalline; the 
middle layer, thick, granular, and 
spongy, and the last layer, thin and 
porous; all layers have the same ap- 
proximate chemical composition. 

If any coloration is shown in the 
shell, it is present in this last outside 
layer. Certain breeds of poultry have 
the faculty of putting into their shells 
a brown pigment which is secreted by 
certain glands in the formation of the 
Shell. The intensity of the brown 
pigment accounts for the shades of 
right angles to a beam of light, a green 
fluorescence appears. The fluorescence 
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The Egg 


By J. E. Bauernfeind 36 


shell color varying from a deep brown 
to a slight tint of light tan. Other 
breeds lack this characteristic and 
therefore produce white shelled eggs. 


UCH beliefs or ideas that a certain 

colored egg will beat to a firmer 
white, give a richer yellow color, or 
have a stronger taste, as general 
statements are untrue. At times the 
color of the shell and an egg char- 
acteristic may be observed to occur 
together, but such a relationship is 
not a general rule. These observa- 
tions probably arise from standard- 





ized methods of feeding and manage- 
ment within a given region, or from 
heredity within a certain strain of 
birds, as these factors have an im- 
portant effect on egg quality. 

Usually white shelled eggs sell at a 
premium over brown; however in the 
New England states brown shelled 
eggs sell at the higher prices. Exam- 
ination of the breeds of poultry raised 
in the New England states will show 
that those breeds producing brown 
shelled eggs predominate. Thus by 
precedent and familiarity the New 
Englanders have probably come to re- 
gard the only egg as the brown egz 
except when prices are exorbitant 
or the supply is depleted. 

Directly on the inside of the shell 
there is a tough papery membrane as 
additional protection against bac- 
terial growth. The pores of the shell 
do not continue through this chitenous 
layer and therefore we have a cover- 
ing of the pores on the inside of the 
shell. A second membrane, the last 
obstruction before we reach the egg’s 
contents, encloses the liquid contents 
in a sac. This air space is the result 
of contraction by cooling of the con- 
tents of the egg after it is laid. As 
the egg ages and evaporation takes 
place, the size of the air sac progress- 
ively increases thus serving as a rough 
index of the age of the egg and the 
conditions under which it was held. 


GG white is a high quality protein 

and will coagulate upon applica- 
tion of heat. From this property we 
are able to boil and poach eggs. Egg 
white is quite opalescent and if a 
volume of albumen from eggs laid by 
adequately fed hens is observed at 
is due to direct light striking ovaflavin 
present in albumen and being emitted 






at a different wave length. Ovaflavin 
is the growth-promoting factor of 
vitamin G. 


The yolk, a globular mass of high- 
ly colored palatable nutrients, is ap- 
proximately located in the center of 
the egg, and is held in a sac called 
the vitellime membrane. The vital 
cell or blastoderm, rest upon this 
membrane and upon incubation will 
develop into the chick. By means 
of heavy white threads attached at 
opposite ends of the yolk the position 
of the yolk is fairly well determined. 
These threads are of an albumen na- 
ture and are called chalazae. The 
chalazae acting as an axes allowing 
the yolk to rotate so that the egg is 
always balanced when the vital cell is 
on top. In this position the vital ceil 
receives the greatest amount of heat 
during natural incubation. The bright 
yellow color of the yolk attracts much 
attention. Eggs laid in the spring 
usuaily contain darker colored yolks 
than eggs laid during the winter. This 
is due to the amount of the xanthopyll 
or similiar pigments in the diet. The 
more xanthophyll a hen is fed the 
darker the yolk becomes. In our 
modern methods of feeding on com- 
mercial farms the amount of xantho- 
phyll in the diet is quite constant and 
therefore we have less variance in 
yolk color. 


no have but one rival for su- 
premacy as our most complete 
and essential food, and that is milk. 
For a given size and weight eggs are 
a very concentrated form of animal 
food. For nutrition, growth, and 
health we usually speak of eggs and 
milk, one supplementing the other, as 
forming one of our best food combin- 
ations of an animal nature. Profes- 
sor Emeritus James Rice explains this 
by saying that Mother Nature has al- 
ways reserved her best for her young. 
Eggs are potent in vitamins A, B, and 
G, containing fair amounts of vitamin 
D and E, but little C. A fresh egz 
is undoubtedly one of the most na- 
tural sanitary foods, being the only 
one manufactured completely and 
sealed within the animal body. Pro- 
fessor Rice again states that equal 
weights of eggs and a good meat have 
much in common and can replace one 
another. In comparing the two above, 
eggs have five times as much lime, 
one times more iron, and greater 
amounts of iodine and vitamins than 
meat. We should use eggs in our 
diet to supplement our other foods 
and to add variety and balance to the 
menu. 


News 


Echoes 


SORORITY DOG TWICE 
ATTEMPTS SUICIDE 

‘Brother’, a brown and black canine, 
whose residence is reported to be a 
well known sorority on the hill, twice 
tried to end it all last week when he 
became despondant. When interview- 
ed by a Countryman reporter he said 
‘I just can’t stand being a woman's 
dog, so I thought that I’d take the 
easy way out.’ 

During a meeting of Prof. Bristow 
Adam’s advertising class, Brother 
made his way to the window, jumped 
upon the sill and stood poised there 
three stories above certain death. 
Just as he was about to make his last 
leap, Prof. Adams sprang to his rescue 
and hauled him from the perilous 
ledge. After a severe talking to Prof. 
Adams released him and thought 
that everything would be alright. As 
soon as the class had got back to 
normal Brother again tried to throw 
himself into the arms of death. He 
was again rescued by Prof. Adams, 
who again admonished him for his 
weak will and cowardly spirit. When 
Brother was told in no uncertain 
terms that he was nothing better than 
a sissy, he broke down and wept 
brokenly. “Here I am, a_ sorority 
pooch, and I try to be a man by end- 
ing it all, and now I’m branded as 
a sissy ... (tears).” 

Last reports have it that Brother 
has returned to his sorority house, 
hoping that some tried and true fra- 
ternity men will dognap him away 
from his femine abode. 


VOCATIONAL DISCUSSIONS 
OPEN TO ALL CLASSES 

The newly organized vocational dis- 
cussion program began on Thursday, 
March 5, when Dr. Frances Markey, 
instructor in rural education, spoke 
on the topic, “Discovering your apti- 
tudes: How does this help in think- 
ing of what you can do?” On the fol- 
lowing Thursday, Miss Esther Stocks, 
secretary of the college of home eco- 
nomics, outlined the vocations which 
have attracted many home economics 
graduates. In her talk on March 19, 
Dean Fitch suggested specific books, 
agencies, and other contacts helpful 
to graduating students seeking em- 
ployment. The last Thursday before 
spring recess, Miss Stocks and Mrs. 
Williams of the University Placement 
Bureau gave helpful hints about the 
technique of letter writing and inter- 
viewing. 

These discussions are held in Room 
124 of Martha Van Rensselaer Hall 
every Thursday afternoon, beginning 
at 4:15 o’clock and are open to all 
students of the college of home ec. 
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CHAT Tea 


What we like about spring is that 
you can rave on and on about almost 
anything and nobody particularly 
cares because they feel pretty much 
the same way. Our own editor told 
us, with a certain sprightliness incom- 
patible with winter weather, to just 
“let go” on the Home Ec. page this 
issue—a rash suggestion, that, with 
the robins and pussy willows getting 
in our hair. 

And so, just to show we have a 
mind of our own we're getting right 
into the spirit of this poultry issue 
with the most logical subject possible, 
which is eggs. We recognize, of 
course, the legitimate place of poul- 
try itself on a home economics page, 
and have thrilled much the same as 
you and you and you to the smell of 
frying chicken. But when it comes 
to a showdown, egg or chicken first, 
we say the egg came first! We have 
plenty of support there, all the way 
from the chef to whom “the egg is the 
cement that holds the castles of cook- 
ery together” to the canny Chinese 
who gets right down to earth in a 
more homely way by saying” you can 
substitute a turnip for an egg only 
once.” Our own brisk American way 
of saying it is probably as good as 
any, “Don’t put all your eggs in one 
basket.” 


Cornell campus boasts of future 
fashion correspondents. ‘Mademoiselle’ 
feminine Esquire, has admitted Cor- 
nell to the ranks of leading colleges 
of the country, and asked its girls 
to compete in a fashion contest. Sev- 
eral girls of each class of the Home 
Economics College were asked to en- 
ter and submitted reports of fashions 
typical of the campus. 

The contest leads to position on the 
“college board,” which the magazine 
is establishing. The girls will write 
fashion reports, supervise future con- 
tests, run fashion shows and repre- 
sent ‘Mademoiselle’ on the campus. 


Sweaters and skirts are tops at Cor- 
nell, and triangular scrafs brighten 
up the outfit like a new love-affair. 
Wear the point in back and hold the 
ends together with your high-school 
ring—or his—. Cornell coeds defy 
the muddy weather with brown and 
white sport shoes. Suit yourself 
about wearing a hat. Bright colored 
felts are seen dashing to class, or 
you may display your latest hair-do 
for the critical males to see. For 
evening, let your pet phobias run 
wild and be just you. 


From 
Van Rensselaer 
Hall 


MODERN EASTER 
EGGS ARE OMELETS 

Easter dates from the dawn of 
Christitnity, but the chief symbol 
which is connected with it in these 
modern times should be as modern as 
the time—at least within a day or 
two. The Easter egg is a symbol of 
reviving life, but even at that we 
don’t want it chirping at us if we chip 
it—that is if we aspire to eat it. There 
are many ways to cook eggs, and there 
has been a centuries old debate as 
to which is the best. The poets, John 
Dryden and Alexander Pope preferred 
their eggs roasted. Pope in his 
Epistles Of Horace writes “The vul- 
gar boil, the learned roast, an egg.” 

You can take your choice as to 
whether to brand yourself vulgar or 
learned by the way you prefer your 
eggs. We won't take sides. But, as 
far as we can discover, no poet has 
ever mentioned an omelet (perhaps 
because there’s no rhyme for it, though 
there is a reason.) 

There are two ways of making an 
omelet——the French method in which 
the eggs are beaten slightly, and the 
way in which the yolks are beaten 
until thick and lemon colored, and 
the stiffly beaten whites are folded 
into the yolks to make a puffy omelet. 

All sorts of foods can be included 
in these two different types. They 
can be made with cheese, fish, fruits, 
macaroni, meats, jelly, and vegetables. 

And are they good? 


MISS MONTAGUE ASSISTS 
IN COSTUME SHOP 

Miss Lena Montague has become 
new associate in the Costume Shop, 
following the retirement of Mrs. 
Carolyn Mcllroy, for many years @ 
member of the faculty in the depart- 
ment of textiles and clothing. Miss 
Montague has been for sixteen years 
connected with specialty shops in 
New York City as a professional shop- 
per and taught for several years be- 
fore coming to Cornell. A native of 
Kentucky, Miss Montague finds Ithaca 
well up to the southern standards 
of hospitality. 

The household art department has 
likewise added a new member to its 
staff, Miss Virginia True, who besides 
teaching a course in the department 
is pursuing graduate work in the 
fine arts department of the college of 
architecture. Miss True comes from 
Colorado where for some time she 
taught at the University of Colorado 
and gained distinction in the west as 
an exhibiting artist. Her display of 
Indian designs for pottery recently 
shown in the college received much 
interested and enthusiastic comment. 
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COUNTRYMAN COUSINS CAPER 
AT ST. PATRICK’S PARTY 
The tower clock strikes nine; rain 
is coming down by the bucket-fulls, 
but this inconvenience does not damp- 
en the enthusiasm of the Cornell 
Countryman board members and the 
compets who arrive at Ag Economics 
building on Tuesday night, March 17, 
for a Saint Patrick’s dance. Called 
for in cars, the fairer members ar- 
rive with feet daintly dry despite flood 
conditions in the vicinity. The leap 
year spirit pervades as the girls cut 
on their fellow members, and to make 
a good party of it, several folk dances 
with “a right hand to your partner,” 
are tripped. Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Gib- 
son, chaperones take part with us in 
our holiday celebration, and add their 
graciousness to make our party com- 
plete. True to the traditions of the 
ages, the merry-makers were refresh- 
ed with nourishment in the form of 
punch and cookies. 


HENS LOSE HEADS AT FIVE 
MAY PRODUCE ’TILL EIGHT 

Because of the demand for chicken 
dinners, no one knows how long a 
hen might live if given a chance. 

“Also,” says Professor G. O. Hall of 
the poultry department at Corneil 
University, “the scientist and the poul- 
tryman are more interested in how 
long a hen will continue to produce 
eggs economically rather than how 
long she will live if she has a chance 
to round out her full life span. 

“Most hens meet their fate when 
they are about four or five years old. 
A bird usually lays more eggs during 
the first or pullet, year than in later 
years. If birds could be bred and 
then managed so they would continue 
to produce eggs for many years, the 
expensive process of renewing from 
one-half to two-thirds of the flock 
each year would be done away with. 

“The Cornell University experi- 
mental flock has one hen, however, 
that is going strong in her eighth year. 
She has completed seven laying years 
with an average of 200 eggs eacn 
year, or a total of 1,401 eggs during 
the seven years. 

“Thirty-three other birds of the 
Same strain are in the pen with her, 
none is less than four years of age. 
The thirty-four hens have averaged 
926 eggs each during their laying, or 


178 eggs apiece for the four laying 
years.” 















SENIORS 


Keep in Contact 
with 
The Countryman... 





CAMPUS CHATS 


The Renaissance has come to the 
ag campus. You students who took 
orientation in the main lecture room 
of Roberts may remember the scaly 
appearance of the walls and ceiling. 
While dreamily listening to the speak- 
er the students used to cogitate upon 
the large pieces of dried paint hang- 
ing from the walls and speculate ment- 
ally upon the possibilities of a frag- 
ment falling down and gently tapping 
the unsuspecting speaker on the head. 

But alas, no longer will this pleas- 
ant diversion take the students mind 
from his work; for the lecture room 
is being repainted. 

While we rejoice that the building 
will once more have a modern appear- 
ance, we can not help but pity the 
poor freshmen of ’40 who will have 
to look elsewhere for their diversion. 





Tramp, tramp, tramp; onward to the 
studio! Yes, this is Friday, one 
o’clock and it is to the Countryman 
broadcast we are marching, for they 
say it is one interesting program! The 
fan mail has grown by leaps and 
bounds since their modest beginning 
last year. Solutions to the problems 
given each week which are the first 
to be telegraphed or written to the 
Countryman offices receive a year's 
subscription*to the publication. 

To WESG we are tearing, to match 
our wits with the man in charge, for 
although his questions may be tough, 
our answers are not tender. Our 
hearts flutter with excitement as we 
tip toe up to the mike. Maybe Uncle 
Udolph or Cousin Corrie will hear our 
tremulous voices. No, we emphatically 
do not believe in leap year, in fact on 
the twenty-ninth of February we 
clung to our room and, oh yes, just 
incidently to the telephone. There, we 
have spoken on the Cornell Country- 
man program, and someone else trips 
up to take our place. A week from 
today we shall keep our date under 
the noonday sun in the campus studio. 


The stone balustrades which adorn 
the men’s dormitories at Cornell Uni- 
versity are crumbling from weather- 
ing, and already have been replaced. 

It is believed that the contractor 
who placed them there did not take 
into account the plane of stratification. 
The stone used is a locally quarried 
sedimentary limestone, which, unless 
its layers of formation are set parallel 
to the earth-will allow water to seep 
in between: them. In winter this 
freezes and expands, forcing the 
stone to peel or crack, 








EIGHTEEN REPORT 
FOR COMPETITION 


Business and editorial competitions 
for the Cornell Countryman opened 
the evening of March the third at the 
Countryman Offices in Roberts Hall. 
Professor Bristow Adams, as the guest 
speaker, discussed the value of extra 
curricular activities, especially in re- 
gard to a well known college publica- 
tion. Contacts with board members, 
the faculty, and others tend to 
broaden ones interests and experi- 
ence. The training in newspaper work 
as well as the attitudes of dependibil- 
ity self reliance and responsibility all 
fit one for success in the business 
world. Many of the former editors 
and business managers now hold ex- 
cellent positions on large publica- 
tions, and Board members have found 
this valuable in obtaining jobs. Jack 
Spaven ’36 editor-in-chief and W. H. 
Sherman ’36, business manager, ex- 
plained the staff work and outlined the 
rules of the competition. 


The editorial compets are; P. L 
Loomis ’37, H. M. Bowman ’38, C. A. 
Guzewich ’38, R. A. Miller ’38, O. W. 
Vaughan ’38, V. F. Wood ’39, A. J. 
Davis ’39, R. W. Markham ’39, and 
Morris Shroder ’39. Those out for 
business are; A. D. Gentle ’37, E. M. 
Bahret ’38, T. C. Gerlach ’38, G. D. 
Grant ’39, D B. Meade ’38, M. E. Merz 
39, R. A. Rohr ’39, and M. G. Hurd ’39. 


OUT OF THE DARK 


The home _ economics. cafeteria 
adapted itself admirably to a rather 
problematical situation when for two 
days during the week of the Annual 
Extension Conference the building 
was without electricity as a result of 
the sleet storm which blew trees and 
power poles on the campus every 
which-way. According to the junior 
extension people who attended a din- 
ner scheduled for one of these eve- 
nings, the candle light was adequate 
and even effective, and there were no 
outward indications of temporarily 
useless electric bake ovens, dumb 
waiters, dishwashers, refrigerators, 
and the like. The fact that the de- 
partment served an excellent meal and 
that both sides could see some humor 
in the situation shows real ingenuity 
on the part of Miss Katharine Harris, 
head of the department of institution 
management, and her staff. 


. and the 
Countryman will 
Keey You in Contact 
With Cornell 
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MCLEOD INVESTIGATES TOWN 
BESIEGED BY BUGS 

The city has its “bugs” as well as 
the country, as shown by many re- 
quests that come to the New York 
State College of Agriculture from per- 
sons in city and town homes. 

Whereas the medical doctor is call- 
ed to mend broken bones and treat 
bruises, the “bug doctors” or entomol- 
gists are called to stop an invasion of 
home-wreckers, or disease-spreading 
insects. Often, it is their duty, not to 
save, but to kill. 


Whether in country or town, the 
bugs go where the a la carte service 
pleases them. The city home may 
have its mosquitoes, house flies, cock- 
roaches, bedbugs, millipedes, earwigs, 
termites or “white ants”, and scores 
of other insects who see no difference 
between a cabin in the woods and a 
sumptous suburban home. 

A short time ago, Professor G. F. 
MacLeod of the entomology depart- 
ment at Cornell was called to a small 
town in western New York by a local 
health officer. Great swarms of crawl- 
ing bugs were alarming folks by in- 
vading their homes. He stocked his 
official “bug-wagon” with the neces- 
sary equipment and hurriedly set 
forth. 


He found thousands upon thousands 
of these many-legged millipedes crawl- 
ing over the foundations of the houses, 
into cellar windows, up porch posts, 
and throughout the homes. One house- 
wife said she was dizzy from running 
around and around the house with a 
stick to kill them. The source of all 
the trouble for the town was found 
to be an abandoned gravel pit which 
had been converted into a neighbor- 
hood dump. The remedy called for 
removing the sore spot. He eased 
their fears, however, by saying that 
the bugs, although disagreeable and 
ugly, were harmless. 


“Several news items have appeared 
recently in regard to property de- 
stroyed by termites or white ants,” 
says Dr. MacLeod. “Either we are 
becoming more alert to the menace of 
these home-wreckers or they are be- 
coming more destructive. New York 
City has several firms whose sole 
business is to destroy termite infesta- 
tions, repair damages, and install 
termite-proof construction in houses. 
This business has become a profession 
in itself. Many cities and states have 
passed laws that require certain prac- 
tices in the building code to protect 
against termite injury. 

“The most awful-looking bug is most 
often harmless. The entomologist’s 
job is to know the nature of these in- 
sects. A few years ago, agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations were 
considered as institutions of service 
to farmers only. 
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THIRTY THREE YEARS AGO 

The Board of Trustees have given 
to the Athletic Association twenty two 
acres from the old farm to be made 
into an athletic field. Here one will 
be able to play tennis, cricket, or la- 
crosse, which ever he wishes. 

Professor Wing has purchased six- 
teen steer calves from the west, which 
with the Holsteins and the Jerseys 
of the dairy, will give us a representa- 
tive herd. 

James Edward Rice ’90 has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of poul- 
try husbandry. During the three years 
that he was an assistant here, he gave 
the first definite course in poultry 
husbandry ever given in an American 
agricultural college. 

Professor Bailey became director 
of the College and experiment station 
and Dean of the Faculty, relinquishing 
the professorship of horticulture for 
that of Rural Economy. 

Seventeen agricultural students are 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor 
of Science of Agriculture in June, 
1904. Three more expect to receive the 
degree of Master of Science. 

A. C. Qua ’00 sends his subscription, 
and adds that the Countryman is just 
what he was looking for to keep him 
in touch with the college and former 
students. 


TWELVE YEARS AGO 

Back in ’24 Jimmie Rice, former 
head of the Poultry department, re- 
ceived a serious injury from the weak- 
er sex. One day he was expounding to 
a flock of white Leghorns on the eco- 
nomic advantages of maximum egg 
production, when a discourteous pul- 
let went to sleep. Upon being repri- 
manded and properly punished, the 
chicken became enraged, bit the pro- 
fessor on the hand, and flew the coop. 
Perhaps Professor Rice believes that 
chickens will be chickens, even to 
pecking. 

A young lady writes to one of the 
departments of the college of agri- 
culture as follows: “Is it true that 
your department offers a course for 
teachers, fitting them to become farm- 
ers’ wives? If so, save room for six 
of us, and also we will take some grad- 
uate work, just to be sure. (Ah, co-eds, 
even now!) 

The foundation walls of the Goldwin 
Smith Hall of Humanities are rising 
rapidly, and further east the stone 
cutters are dressing the sandstone 
blocks for Rockeller Hall of Physics. 
Plans are also being made for the 
College of Agriculture building. 


HO-NUN-DE-KAH HOLDS 
SPECIAL ELECTION 
At a special election Ho-Nun-De- 
Kah recently elected: president, Jos- 
eph King '36; vice-president, Herbert 
Hopper ’36. 
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RED SQUIRRELS TRIUMPH 
OVER GREY COUSINS 


How many grey squirrels have you ‘ 
campus this © 
Probably not many, as they ~ 


observed about the 
spring? 
are nearly all of the red variety. 


This condition exists in spite of the — 
great exodus of grey squirrels from © 
New England to New York State last ~ 
They came by the millions, ; 


summer. 
urged by some reason beyond our 


knowledge although many causes are ‘ 


advanced to account for it. 

Perhaps very few have heard of an 
effort some years ago to establish the 
grey squirrel on our campus. About 
1906 twelve pairs of these squirrels 
were brought from Central Park in 
New York City and released in the 
vicinity of the president’s home. Here 
there was plenty of food in the form 
of acorns and chestnuts and it seemed 
an ideal location. 


An amusing incident of this attempt 
is related by Bill Barnes ’14 who, at 
that time, as a boy, was living on Col- 
lege Avenue. Bill delivered groceries 
for a nearby store during the summer. 

Carrying groceries to the home of 
Professor Merritt who lived where 
Baker now stands, he was startled 
by something dropping into his basket, 
A big blob of grey at close range 
caused him to drop the basket and re- 
treat. It proved to be a_ squirrel 
which took its choice of the food as 
poor scared Bill helplessly looked 
on. Later Bill gathered up the re- 
mains and returned to the store. 


However, a few months later the 
red squirrels again reigned supreme. 
They had driven their grey cousins to 
the tall timber. So as ustal the red 
squirrels reign on the Cornell campus 
and now and then delight us with 
their nimble antics. 


DIRECTOR SIMONS CHAIRMAN 
OF RURAL YOUTH COMMITTEE 


Professor L. R. Simons of Ithaca, 
Director of the Extension Service, 
was recently appointed chairman of 
the National Rural Committee of the 
Extension Section of the Land-Grant 
College Association. This committee 
has charge of: first, gathering all 
available information regarding the 
interests, activities, and problems of 
rural young folks, and the programs 
which are now under way or are cor 
templated in the various states. 


Second, formulating and transmit 
ting to the States the suggested fund 
mental principles and policies for the 
organization and program develop 
ment of this group. 

Several land-grant colleges in te 
country will set up a committee # 
study the probléms of rural youlé 
people between the ages of eightedl 
and twenty-five. : 
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Lee Crandall °16 D. V. M., curator 
of birds at the New York Zoological 
Park was judge at the recent show of 
the Bird Fanciers Club of Brooklyn 
at Madison Square Garden. 

12 

George H. Bissinger is engaged in 
agricuitural research for the Philip- 
pine Sugar Association. His address 
is Regina Building, Manila, Philippine 
Islands. On a recent six months leave 
he and his wife were shipwrecked off 
the San Bernardino Straits, marooned 
for four days and rescued by a navy 
destroyer. This experience made him 


front page material for quite some 
time. 


Myrtle B. Boice teaches at the Ethi- 
cal Culture Elementary School in 
New York City. 


Stanley S. Green was recently pro- 
moted to State Coordinator of the Soil 
Conservation Service in New York. 
His mail is addressed to 42 North 
Broad Street, Norwich, New York. 


13 

W. C. Stokoe is farming in Livings- 
ton County near New York. We hear 
he is happy and doing well. He was 
formerly the County Agricultural 
Agent in Livingston and Yates Coun- 
ties. 

Edward Francis Graham is now with 
the Land Resettlement Administra- 
tion in the Cattaraugus-Chautauqua 


district. He was formerly assistant 
farm bureau agent of Cattaraugus 
county. 


14 

A. E. Davis is farming in Livonia. 
There follows a list of his activities: 
President of Dairymen’s League, Ro- 
tarian, Farm Bureau Community 
Chairman, Secretary Treasurer, and 
President of Federal Farm Loan, G. 
L."F. agent buyer, etc. Sounds as if 
he should be a busy man, doesn’t it? 

Louis Dicker, who until recently 
Tan the Egg Shop, a wholesale and 
retail egg distribution concern in 
Ithaca, has given up his egg business 
and is now connected with the Clay 
Equipment Corp. of Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
His territory will be in Penn., Md., 
Va. and Del., and his address 6415 
Argyle Rd., Philadelphia. 


Dr. Albert L. Brown, DVM, of De- 
posit has been appointed director of 
the New York State Fair. 


Balthaser J. Koch is Supervisor 
of Agriculture at the Hershey Voca- 
tional School, Hershey, Pa. This 
school is a part of the Derry Town- 
ship Public School System which is 
said to be the largest rural consoli- 
dated school system in the United 
States. 

Pascal W. Whelpton, a student of 
population problems under the Scripps 
Foundation, recently answered Cardin- 
al Hayes attack on birth control. 

"17 

David Burpee, president of W. Atlee 
Burpee Company of Philadelphia, has 
created and patented a new nasturtium 
which was placed on view January 10, 
at the Gardens of the Nations in Rock- 
efeller Center, New York City. The 
flower has between forty and fifty 
petals and resembles a camelia in 
shape. It “comes” in two colors, 


brilliant scarlet and gold. 





18 
Darwin P. Norton is very proud of 
the new school at Interlaken, N. Y., 
where he has been principal for the 
past eight years. “D. P.” has worked 
hard to secure the new school build- 
ing and in consolidating the district. 
Gerald A. O’Brian has returned to 
Cornell as a member of the vegetable 
crops department. He is married and 
has three children, a boy and two 
girls. 
"19 
Dixon L. Bailey conducted the Can- 
adian wheat rust research laboratory 
in Winnipeg for twelve years. He is 
now at the University of Toronto. 


Helen Bool succumbed to Cupid's 
excellent archery and in 1924 became 
the blushing bride of R. W. Scollon. 
Robert William and Donald Bool came 
along and then a girl—Marilyn Louise, 
was born on April 17, 1934. 

E. Ellis Elwood is producer-distri- 
butor of “Golden Guernsey Milk” in 
Cherry Valley and Sharon Springs, 
New York. (Adv.)! Since graduation 
he has been managing Glensfoot 
Farm where he has founded and de- 
veloped an “Honor Roll” herd of 
ninety-five Guernseys, the main fea- 
tures being type and production, be- 
cause they are Ladysmith Cherub 
breeding. He is married and reports 
the following offspring: Martha Louise 
E., M. Caroline E., Ellis David E., and 
John Rufus Ed. (twins). He asks 
“Dear Countryman, How’s my sub- 
scription coming?” 

°20 

Elizabeth Allen is another worker 
who has a large territory to cover. 
She is County Club Agent at large, 
with headquarters at Ithaca. 

21 

Lyman O. Bond, who directs the land 
use section of the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration in the State in fifteen 
counties says that one half of the 
land acquired by the administration 
will be forested, a large percentage 
will be used for fish and game, and the 
remainder will be given over to re- 
creation centers. 

Arthur L. Clark, who is superin- 
tendent of the State Board of Fisheries 
and Game in the State of Connecticut, 
writes concerning his work, “I fully 
realize a great obligation to the Uni- 
versity which made it possible for 
me to complete my training under 
such fine people and great authorities 
as Dr. J. C. Needham, Mrs. A. B. Com- 
stock, Dr. Arthur Allen, and Dr. 
George Embody.” 

Mrs. Edward F. Graham, nee Fran- 
cis Iona Mathews, is now home bureau 
agent for Cattaraugus County. 

B. Clark Snyder sticks tight to his 
job of teaching at Pulaski, N. Y. He 
must be doing a good job of it for he 
has been there for the past ten years. 

°23 

Mrs. Lloyd R. Cornwell, nee Eliza- 
beth R. Rykman, has returned to 
teaching since the death of her hus- 
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band in 1933. She has taken gradu- 
ate work at Cornell the past two sum- 
mers and is now in charge of the 
homemuking department at Elba, N. Y. 

Paul P. Pierce is living in Machias, 
N. Y., where he is operating a very 
successful feed mill. He has been a 
member of the. school board for a 
number of years and prominent in all 
local civie affairs. 

Dorothy Powell is taking graduate 
work at Cornell. 

24 

Leslie R. Hawthorn is in charge of 
research with vegetable crops at the 
Winter Garden, substation of the Tex- 
as Agricultural Experiment Station. 
He recently published a bulletin on 
“Vegetable Varieties for the Winter 
Garden Region of Texas,” which is a 
report of four years of extensive 
studies of forty-nine kinds of vege- 
tables. 

Clifford Thatcher is teacher of Vo- 
cational Agriculture and Industrial 
Arts at Boonville, New York. Mr. and 
Mrs. Thatcher and Robert Clifford 
(seven), andElizabeth May (five) live 
at 5 Summit Street in Boonville. The 
first four years he was “out” Cliff 
was supervisor of Agriculture, Brook- 
lyn Vocational School, Brooklyn, 
Pennsylvania. 


Don Wickam is back in Ithaca 
where he can meet his old friends 
again. He is working in the interests 
of the government now, having a job 
with the flood relief organization. 

25 

The engagement of Dorothy Cooper 
Genung to Hugh J. Baker, Jr. has 
been announced by her parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. L. T. Genung of Ithaca. Miss 
Genung is at present of the staff of 
the Tompkins County State Health 
District. Mr. Baker graduated and is 
practicing law in Indianapolis. 


°26 

The stork paid Mrs. W. R. Burt 
a visit August 13, 1934 and left a 
package which was, after due con- 
sideration, named Wellington R. Jr. 

28 

A steady job beginning right after 
graduation —not bad. Gladys A. 
Adams is Home Demonstration agent 
in Chenango County, and can be lo- 
cated at Norwich, New York. 

Helen S. Bruckner was married at 
her home in Hastings-on-Hudson, 
February 11, to Philip D. Fagans, Jr., 
an alumnus of Dickinson College. 
After two months in Florida, they will 
reside in New York City. 

Lois S. Fitter is now Mrs. C. N. 
Thorn, Jr., of Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Richard Kramer, formerly industrial 
analyst with the American Founders 
Corporation is associated with G. L. 
Ohrstrom and Company, 40 Wall 
Street, New York City. 
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Herbert Handelman is vice-chairman 
of the Westchester County flower 
show, to be held from June thirteenth 
to the sixteenth. 

The following item has recently 
been sent to us: “Friends will be 
sorry to hear of the death of Char- 
lotte Alice Hequembourg of Fredonia, 
New York, during April, 1935. She 
graduated in Home Economics ’29 
and soon later became head dietitian 
in The Allies Inn, Washington, D. C. 
She leaves a twin sister, Cerell °32, 
two brothers, her mother and her 
father.” 

Ralph Higley, Former County Club 
Agent in Tompkins County, has been 
transferred to Cortland County. His 
headquarters are in the courthouse 
in Cortland. 

Ralph Merell is working for the 
Rural Resettlement Administration in 
Albany and Rensselaer Counties with 
an office in the Federal Building, Al- 
bany. 

30 

Stanford Bates is teaching agri- 
culture at Sandy Creek. He lives at 
home on his farm near Adams and 
commutes daily to his work. Stan 
was former editor of the Countryman. 

Myron M. Fuerst, who breeds Aber- 
deen-angus cattle at his home in Pine 
Plains, was elected President of the 
New York State Breeders’ Association. 
He was chosen to represent the board 
of directors of the association. 

Marian Riggs is teaching school in 
Cobleskill. 

George Gifford Stoll is teaching in 
the newly organized agricultural de- 
partment of the Hinsdale High School. 
Previously he had spent three suc- 
cessful. years teaching at Machias, 
N.Y, 
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Carl A. Dellgren writes that he is 
still selling eggs in Albany with 
business especially good in the low- 
est or “throwing grade.” He is man- 
ager of the Capitol District Co-opera- 
tive G. L. F. egg auction. His ad- 
dress is 919 North Broadway, Albany. 

John W. Finch has been working 
for the Dairymen’s League in New 
York City since graduation. Dan 
Cupid has been too busy to bother 
John—he resides (singly) at 3962 
65th Street, Woodside, Long Island. 

Louis C. Maisenbelder M.S. ’37 is 
acting assistant ranger in the Hiwasee 
Ranger District, Cherokee National 
Forests. He handles timber sales and 
is conducting experimental work in 
reforesting areas in which vegetation 
has been killed by fumes from a cop- 
per smelter at Copper Kill, Tennessee. 
His address is 1801 Church Street, 
Cleveland, Tennessee. 

George C. Moore is operating a fruit 
farm at Geneva, New York (he calls 
it “home”) and is State Coordinator 
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of Agronomy for New York State in 
the Soil Conservation Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
During these five years since his 
graduation, George has been success- 
ful in living single through two leap 
years and three others. He was en- 
gaged in graduate study and research 
in Vegetable Crops here until Febru- 
ary, 1935, when he resigned in favor 
of his present position. George is 
kind in always sending us word of 
Alumni. We appreciate it, George. 
Wm. “Bill” Requa is with the Dairy- 
men’s League in their office at 11 
West 42nd Street, New York City. 
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Howard R. Cowan is plant manager 
of the Clarke Transportation and Con- 
struction Company of Honolulu, 
Hawaii. He and his wife have been 
there since January. Their address 
is 1116 D Wilder Avenue, Honolulu, 
Hawai.. 

William “Bill” Eldridge is County 
Club Agent for Otsego. His head- 
quarters are in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building in Cooperstown. 


Cerell E. Hequembourg is Matron 
at Thomas Indian School where she 
may normally be reached at the ad- 
dress, Box 24, Thomas Indian School, 
Iroquois, New York. She is at present 
in California at Oilsdale where she 
plans to make an extended visit. Mail 
sent to West Main Street, Fredonio, 
New York, will always reach her 
eventually. Cerell started work sup- 
ervising landscape and flower work 
there in March 1933 and has been ad- 
vancing steadily to her present posi- 
tion. We hope California lives up to 
the claims made for it and that your 
trip is entirely enjoyable. 

Marian Sinclair is now Mrs. Robert 
Kolosky. She lives in New York City. 
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Robert “Bob” Bale, Jr. is a County 
Club Agent. His headquarters are 
at Norwich in Chenango County. 

Mrs. William Lane (Ruth S. Car- 
man) has a son, born January 18, in 
the Philippine Islands. 


Donald E. “Don” Huddleston has 
been teaching agriculture and indus- 
trial arts in the Truxton Central 
School for two years. He married 
Alice E. Head of Syracuse, in June, 
1935. His mail should be addressed 
to Box 12, Truxton. 


Llewellyn D. Kellogg married Doro- 
thy Thyes of Ithaca on December 14. 
They live at 438 North Geneva Street, 
Ithaca. 


Raymond Sawyer is now county 
club agent at large, leaving his 
brother alone to run the farm near 
Watertown. At present writing he is 
located in Broome County. 
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NEW VARIETIES OF OATS, 
CORN, AND WHEAT TESTED 
What’s new in plant breeding? 
'‘Llenroc oats, 29-8 corn, hybrid 19 win- 
ter wheat, and Cayuga soybeans are 
recommended to New York farmers 
in 1936 by Professor F. P. Bussell 
of the department of plant breeding, 
state college of agriculture. 

All of these, he says, have stood 
exhaustive tests and have performed 
enviably. “There may be other sorts 
as good, or better, but we have not 
‘been able to find them. 

“Llenroc oats represent a variety 
never before offered to farmers. It is 
on the market and ready for its final 
test, the test of actual experience in 
the hands of the farmer. The new 
oat yields well, has a thin hull, looks 
well, has good color and a large 
plump berry. 

“The 29-3 double-crossed corn 
resulted from crossing four in- 
bred strains which in turn were 
derived from four different varie- 
ties. Because it is a highly spec- 
ialized kind of seed, it costs more 
than seed of ordinary corn and 
.akes more time and labor to pro- 
duce it. It should justify the ex- 
tra cost because it produces more 
actual feed to the acre than regu- 
lar silage varieties. 


“Hybrid 19 winter wheat was 
made by crossing white and red- 
kernalled wheats. It has proved 


in excellent yielder both in Ithaca 1936 Cornell Poultry Judging Team, which won second 


place at the Eastern Intercollegiate Poultry Judging many thousands of dollars an- 
Contest in New York City recently. 


and in Monroe county, and resists 
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EDITOR SPEAKS 
‘TO WOMEN STUDENTS 

Alice Blynn, H. E. ’17 who is asso- 
ciate editor of the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, spoke at the recent conference 
in Willard Straight Hall on, “Fields 
of Work for Women.” 

Miss Blynn forecast increasing op- 
portunities for women in the fields of 
government, commercial research, 
chemistry, professional auxiliary serv- 
ices, industrial designing, aviation, 
air-conditioning, libraries, radio and 
television, centralization of services, 
housing, human relations, and camps 
for children and adults. . 

Miss Blynn urged students to read 
slowly and analyze what they read to 
discover why it was written in such a 
way. 
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ELECTRICITY AIDS 
THE POULTRY INDUSTRY 

The part which electricity has in 
the modern poultry industry is no 
doubt greater than the farmer realizes. 
Poultry house lights have been in ex- 
istance for many years and today few 
laying pens are found without electri- 
cally controlled lighting units to reg- 
ulate egg production an dincrease 
the yield of the fall and winter 
months. 

The large electric incubators, re- 
placing the old kerosene types, has 
commercialized the baby chick in- 
dustry to an extent far beyond its 
former possibilities. The percentage 
of mortality is no longer high and 
uncertain, and chicks may be shipped 
by mail long distances with few 
casualties due to thermostatically 
controlled brooders and feeders 
which insure a healthy, hardy 
quality chick. Ultra-violet light as 
a source of vitamin D. necessary 
for the precention of rickets and 
cprayers, atomizers. and ventilat- 
ing fans are only a few of the 
many and varied roles electricity 
plays in the poultry industry. 

The egg contains three-fourths 
water, hence the prevention of 
the normal water supply becom- 
ing frozen in winter is found in 
the simple heating units which 
can be had and operated at a 
nominal cost. 

Electric burglar alarms save 


certain diseases that trouble pres- From left to right—R. K. Cole, Ass't. Coach; A. Van “U@l!ly and the modern egg can- 
ent white wheat varieties. About Wagenen ’30, Coach; E. A. Pasto 36, M. Boyce ’38; Al- dlers tell quickly and accurately 
250 acres were sown for seed pro- ternates, S. M. Bulkley ’37, L. S. Nichols ’38, and A. E. the quality of market eggs thus 


Inction last fall, and all the 
growers reported fine stands when 
cold weather came. 

“As for the new crop, the Cayuga 
soybean, evidence seems to indicate 
that it is making a place for itself in 
New York agriculture. 


The Poultry Industry 
(Continued from page 109) 
ward at that time, around $16,000 

each. 

Following 1860 there has been a 
relatively constant increase in the 
number of poultry in the United: States 
which reached its highest peak in 1930 
with a total of 469,955,000 birds. With 
this increase in number of birds there 
has been a corresponding increase 
in the number of breeds and varieties. 
At present there are approximately 


one hundred‘and forty standard bréeds ~~ 


and varieties of chickens and numer- 
Ous other breeds and varieties that 


Palm ’36. 





are not, as yet, recognized by the 
American Poultry Association. 

The total value of chickens and eggs 
produced in the United States in 1934 
was approximately $625,464,000.00. In 
New York State the value of chickens 
and eggs produced in 1934 was about 
$36,113,896.00. 


In contrast to the primitive methods 
of hatching eggs and rearing chicks 
there are today: many hatcheries with 
egg capacities well beyond one million 
eggs. By means of elaborate battery 
brooders—broilers are being pro- 
duced by hundreds of thousands with 
a relatively small amount of labor and 
at a cost that makes such mass pro- 
duction profitable. 


OULTRYMAN | interested primar- 
ily in the production of eggs have 
developed veritable egg factories, some 
of which include more than 50,000 lay- 


enabling the producer to charge 

a suitable price for each grade of 
thousands of dollars annually and the 
modern egg candlers tell quickly and 
accurately the quality of market eggs 
thus enabling the producer to charge 
a suitable price for each grade of 
egg. The material and financial ad- 
vantages of electricity in the poultry 
industry are many and the wise farm- 
er will profit by using electricity as 
much as possible in building up his 
flocks to a model of production and 
management. 





ing hens. Instead of laying one clutch 
of eggs and setting as their ancestors 
did, these large flocks average around 
150 eggs per bird per year. Individual 
hens producing more than 300 eggs 
per year are becoming fairly common; 
in fact in recent years several hens 
have produced more than 350 eggs 
in one year. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































If it’s 


(Printing I! 


think of 
WNorton’s 


PHONE 9451 
Our Representative Will Call 


Norton Printing Company 
317 East State St. - Ithaca, N. Y. 
Opposite STRAND Theatre 





If it is a DOCTOR’S PRESCRIPTION 
or 


Ses | PRINTING 


or 


something in COSMETICS GETS THINGS DONE 


or 
something for the SICK ROOM 

or 
if it is just a FAVOR 

or 
INFORMATION 

or 


just a good ARGUMENT 





PHONE 2246 


The Wilcox Press 
The Hill Drug Store 317 COLLEGE AVENUE 
328 College Ave. ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


You can get it at 
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